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The article which you published “Are 
Black Bass Sissies,” by Phil Francis, (Jan- 
uary, 1951) seems very untrue to me. Since 
I am 18 years old, I have not had the op- 
portunity to compare bass with other game 
fish. All bass that I have caught on a fly- 
rod, as well as a casting rod, have been 
game. My advice to people who think that 
bass are not fighting fish is that the fisher- 
men are not making enough sport of it— 
they do not really give the fish a chance 
to show what he has got. 

The Withlacoochee turns out fighting 
bass. Large or small, they give you a nice 
time if you will let them. 

ELIZABETH ANN CORDELL 
Limona | 

I have just finished our January edition 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. The story by 
Phil Francis doesn’t even belong in the trash 
can, let alone a good magazine like ours. 
Please give that guy a shot of Hadacol, and 
let’s not talk about our great game fish, the 
black bass, in any such manner. 

ERNEST DYKES 
Tavares 

While reading your January issue, [ 
skipped the article by Phil Francis because 
the title—“Are Black Bass Sissies?”—sounded 
false, as I did not believe a seasoned black- 
bass fisherman would be likely to entertain 
such a thought! A few nights later, I read 
the article, and it was obvious that Mr. 
Francis was a better judge of black bass at 
the age of nine than he is now. 

How many years did it take him to be- 
come so technical? He should be a tech- 
nician in an A-bomb factory. There is a 
very logical and truthful answer to Mr. 
Francis’ statement that the black bass is low 
man in getting off a hook. When a black 
bass strikes a plug, he doesn’t play around 
—he means business, and takes it so vici- 
ously that it is almost impossible for him 
to get rid of the hooks. 

If black bass are sissies—that’s strictly for 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fishing the Baker Dam rapids in 
Northwest Florida’s Lake lamonia. 
Photo by C. H. Anderson 














HAT is a hurricane? What are 
the causes and effects of 
these great storms? What 

procedures are followed when a new 
hurricane is discovered? Well, first: 
A “suspicious area” is noted in our 
tropical waters by the hurricane fore- 
caster on duty, and a hurricane hunter 
plane is readied for dispatch to the 
area for investigation. This Air Force 
or Navy aircraft, with its trained 
observers, criss-crosses the area and 
locates the center of activity, if any. 


At first, only a widespread area of 
cloudy rainy weather, which is inter- 
spersed by occasional rain squalls, is 
found. On succeeding trips, usually 
made twice daily, a definite center 
begins to form, and within 24 to 48 
hours, or less, it develops into a full- 
fledged hurricane. 
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By Walter R. Davis 


Forecaster, Miami Weather Bureau Office 


The area of activity is now covered 
by high winds and violent rain squalls. 
At the moment a definite center is 
located, the advice is distributed over 
the teletype circuits in the form of an 
advisory to all newspapers and radio 
stations, who will in turn flash the 
warning of an impending tropical 
storm to all interested parties. At the 
same time, visual warnings, a combi 








nation of red or white pennants and 
red flags with black centers, are dis- 
played at strategic locations along the 
coastal area which will be affected, to 
warn pleasure craft and shipping in- 
terests of an approaching storm. 


Information concerning each trop- 
ical storm is given to the public, al- 
though only a very small percent of 
the “‘suspicious areas” develop into 
dangerous storms, and very few of 
those that develop will affect any one 
given area. According to data col- 
lected by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
for the past 75 years, the chances of 
the coastal area of Florida exper- 
iencing a hurricane in any given year 
varies from one in seven years in the 
Florida Keys and the Miami area, to 
one in 20 years in the Melbourne-Vero 
Beach and the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
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Have you ever sat by c 


the hurricane? Have you ever felt your 


a greats 


like this? 


areas. The chances are even less, one 
in 50 years, for the Jacksonville area. 
The northwest coast of Florida, from 
Cedar Keys to Pensacola, is exposed 
to storms that develop in the western 
Caribbean as well as those in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the chances there rise 
to one in 10 years. 


The tropical hurricane is probably 
one of the greatest factors that con- 
tributes to the destruction of our 
game, and possibly, to a lesser degree, 
our fish life. This violent storm, with 
its destructive high winds and atten- 
dant torrential rains, roars out of the 
tropical areas and occasionally crosses 
or passes very near the Florida penin- 
sula. The high winds cause untold 
damage to property and vegetation, 
and the latter supports our wildlife to 
a very great extent. 


The heavy hurricane rains are wel- 


come during periods of little rainfall. 


On the other hand, they may cause 
considerable damage, as was the case 
in 1947, when the lower east coast 
of Florida was visited by two hurri- 
canes only three weeks apart, pouring 
thousands of tons of rain on an al- 
ready saturated earth. The result was 
flood conditions that caused consider- 
able property, crop, and grove dam- 
age, aS well as the loss of countless 
thousands of game animals and fish 
due to the high waters and its after 
effects. 


storm? Have you wonder 


Here are the 


andlelight and 


| 
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facts as ale by a hurricane 
ORIGINATION 
Hurricanes that affect Florida 


originate in three localities, one of 
which is the south Atlantic ocean be- 
tween Africa and the island group 


extending from Puerto Rico to Trini- 


dad. In this area between the north- 
east and the southeast trade winds 
will be found a band of very light, 
moisture-laden, winds called the dol- 
drums. This band of light winds moves 
north and south, approximately be- 
tween latitudes 5 and 20, with the 
advance and retreat of the trade 
winds, and is a favorable location for 
the formation of hurricanes. Storms 
usually develop in this area during 
the middle months of the hurricane 
season, from mid-July until about 
October first. Conditions are most 
favorable for development in the Gulf 
of Mexico early in the season, during 
the months of June and July, and 
again from mid-September until mid- 
October. Storms also develop. in the 
western Caribbean Sea in June and 
July, but the most favorable time, 
however, is during the months of 
October and November. 


CAUSES 
Several theories have been advanced 
as to the cause and maintenance of 
hurricanes. One theory is_ that 
tropical cyclones begin as waves along 
the intertropical front, the boundary 
between the trade winds and the equa- 


Wild and tame animals alike may be directly or indirectly killed by tropical hurricanes. 
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When hurricane flags, like those shown fly- 
ing over Everglades City Post Office, are up, 
it’s a signal for all to heed. Those who work 
outdoors, like Wildlife Officer Joe Crews, 
must be ready for instantaneous action. 








torial air in the doldrums, and quickly 
develop into full-grown hurricanes. At 
any rate, conditions favoring the for- 
mation require that rainy, squally 
weather develop over a wide ocean 
area. 

At first, there is no apparent center 
of activity. As the pressure slowly 
falls over this widespread area, how- 
ever, the winds increase and the 
squalls become more frequent, and a 
cyclonic circulation begins to form. If 
this condition remains over water, the 
chances for development into a hurri- 
cane are very good, but if it moves 
Over an extensive land area—moun- 
tainous Central America, for example 
—it will dissipate or be reduced con- 
siderably in intensity. Should this 
area pass into the open ocean again— 
the southwest Gulf of Mexico, for in- 
stance—re-development may occur. 

TYPES 

Hurricanes vary considerably as to 
size, intensity, and to their rate of 
forward movement. The Labor Day 
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hurricane of 1935, which passed 
through the Florida keys, is a good 
example of a rather small but ex- 
tremely violent storm. This hurricane 
had a calm center that was nine to 10 
miles in diameter. No readings of the 
highest wind near the center were 
obtained; however, authoritative esti- 
mates, based on the pressure distribu- 
tion and the lowest barometer reading 
of 26.35 inches near the center, give 
winds of 150 to probably in excess of 
200 m.p.h. The barometer reading of 
26.35 inches is a record low sea level 
reading for the western hemisphere. 
This hurricane produced a storm wave 
estimated at 15 to 20 feet above mean 
low water. A train, dispatched to the 
keys to evacuate natives and an en- 
campment of World War I veterans, 
was swept from its tracks, with the 
exception of the engine and the ten- 
der. Loss of life in the keys, mostly 
by drowning, was between 400 and 
500. 

A hurricane that formed in the 


6AM 9AM NOON 


western Caribbean Sea moved north- 
ward across central Cuba and passed 
inland over Miami on the night of 
October 17-18, 1950. The eye of this 
storm was only about five miles in 
diameter, and gave lowest pressure of 
28.20 inches at Miami. Winds esti- 
mated at 150 m.p.h. were experienced 
in a narrow band in the Miami-West 
Ft. Lauderdale area. This storm 
moved up the peninsula, and gave 
hurricane to near-hurricane force 
winds as far north as Jacksonville, 
and considerable damage resulted in 
the entire eastern portion of the state. 


GREAT HURRICANES 

According to hurricane’ expert 
Grady Norton, Supervising Forecaster 
and Official in Charge at the Weather 
Bureau Hurricane Office at Miami, 
only 10 hurricanes that have reached 
the Florida coast during the past 70 
years can be classed as “‘great’’, taking 
into consideration both size and in- 
tensity. The “great” hurricanes were 

(Continued on Page 22) 


“~~ Changes in barometric pressure and other condi- 
tions at Miami during passage of the hurricane of 
October 17-18, 1950. 


Y Diagrammatic sketch of the wind pattern in a 

hurricane. Winds spiral counter-clockwise and in- 

wards toward the “eye” in the northern hemisphere. 
278! Strongest winds are in band just outside the calm 

“eye.” Typical examples of wind velocities would be: 
29.6 Winds of 75 to 100 m.p.h. within 50 miles of center; 
50 to 75 m.p.h. in area 50 to 100 miles from center; 
20 to 50 m.p.h. in area 100 to 200 miles from center. 
Diameter of area of destructive winds may vary from 
a few miles, in small hurricanes, to 400 to 500 miles, 
in large hurricanes. 
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These unique “toy deer, no bigger than a large dog, face final extinction 


in their native Florida Keys unless action is taken at 


OME years ago, in a restaurant in 
Key West, where Spanish yellow 
rice, boyos, and turtle steak were 

a new and pleasant experience, I was 
astonished at the diminutive size of 
the mounted deer heads displayed here 
and there on the walls. They seemed 
too small to be real. 

My companion explained, rather 
casually I thought, that these were 
heads of a little deer that still in- 
habited certain of the Lower Florida 
Keys. The eyes, he went on, were the 
normal size supplied to taxidermists, 


antlers were miniatures. 


It was my first trip to the Florida * of 
Keys, and by the time we reached the : 
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but quite obviously they were far too ae 
large for these tiny heads. Even the a 


Research Associate, National Audubon Society 


boyos and the toy deer, I was com- 
pletely surfeited with extraordinary 
and unheard-of natural wonders. Many 
of them were difficult to believe. It 
was possible to accept the region as 
subtropical, but the improbable com- 
bination of crocodiles, pink spoonbills, 
pirate gold, rock beauties, butterfly 
fish, panthers—and now toy deer— 
seemed like too much to swallow in 


once to save them 


one day. After all, this was Florida, 
U.S. A., not the Great Barrier Reef 
on the other side of the globe. Or 
Africa, or the Land of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Next day I looked at some of the 
heads more closely and found them to 
be real enough. I also talked with 
local people, who told me that the tiny 
animals “Shave always been here,” al- 
though the range was then limited to 
a few keys in the vicinity of Big Pine 
Key, 20 miles northeast of Key West. 
Apparently the deer were hunted in 
and out of season and were greatly 
reduced in numbers. We visited their 
habitat on Big Pine, and after tramp- 
ing through the pine and palmetto, 
the mosquitoes and heat, without see- 
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ing anything except a few small tracks 
in the mud of the road, we could agree 
as to their apparent rarity and even 
wonder that these miniature deer sur- 
vived at all. Fires had swept through 
the slash pine (Pinus caribaea) not 
too long before, leaving a floor of 
bare, badly eroded rock and wide 
areas of blackened trunks. There were 
adjacent ridges of tropical button- 
wood (Conocarpus erecta) that were 
free of fire damage, as were the ad- 
jacent fringes of black and red man- 
groves, but at first glance it seemed 
a poor environment. At several places 
on the road there were eloquent little 
heaps of empty shotgun shells, some 
of them not even weathered. 
During the next few years, an ef- 
fort was made by the National Audo- 
bon Society to prevent the shooting 
of the deer through the cooperation of 
landowners and state authorities. Edu- 
cational work was undertaken in Key 
West. A bill was passed by the State 
Legislature giving temporary protec- 
tion, and it was later replaced by a 
Game Commission regulation. Then 
came World War II, and our concern 
for the deer, along with many other 
projects of a similar nature, was put 
aside. Only today, a dozen years after 
our first interest in their predicament, 
are definite steps being taken to learn 


more of these unusual animals and to 
preserve them and their habitat. 

What does the Key Deer look like, 
and what are these little animals 
doing in this isolated and seemingly 
unfavorable environment? Many peo- 
ple have asked these questions. 

The Key Deer (Odocoileus virgin- 
ianus clavium) is the smallest of the 
several races of white-tailed deer. 
There are some who believe that it is 
sufficiently different to be placed in a 
separate category as a distinct species, 
but this is a problem for the systema- 
tists and is only of academic interest 
to the conservationist. The fact that it 
is unlike our other native deer on so 
many counts, and that its complete 
destruction would mean the extinction 
of a unique and irreplaceable form, is 
more than enough to enlist our sym- 
pathy and our strong interest in its 
survival. 

In general appearance the Key Deer 
looks like a diminutive white-tail, ex- 
cept that its proportions never ap- 
proach the magnificent, as in large 
bucks of the Michigan or Pennsyl- 
vania forests. It is a dwarf-like 
animal. The largest bucks, which have 
been reported to reach a maximum 
weight of 55 pounds, with an average 
of something under 50 pounds, are 
built along miniature and almost elfish 


lines. They are about the stature of a 
big dog. Their pocket size, in fact, ig 
their greatest appeal. That such hand- 
some and delicate little creatures 
should be cruelly and needlessly killed, 
sometimes with a hand ax as they 
bravely attempt to escape the hounds 
by swimming, is enough to stir the 
most disinterested citizen to action. 
By comparison, the 300-pound white- 
tail bucks of the northern forests are 
not only giants fully six times as large 
as the biggest Key Deer, but one feels 
that they are stronger, more capable 
animals, better able to take care of 
themselves. The little does are pro- 
portionately smaller, and one _ indi- 
vidual that had been killed by a ear 
on the Overseas Highway on Big Pine 
Key weighed only 35 pounds, which is 
probably close to average for adult 
females. I helped Jack Watson, of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, skin 
this specimen, and she was an old 
deer with brown - stained, well - worn 
teeth. She had an over-all length of 
only 38 inches and measured 26 inches 
high at the shoulder. 

There are several possible explana- 
tions as to how these pygmy deer 
happen to occur in this isolated spot. 
The most convincing is the theory that 
they went there with the original 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Map by Ray Jarvis 
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been published along the lines 

of, ‘““Theories Can’t Catch Fish!” 
Some of them lampoon many a fish- 
erman’s pet idea, and give the im- 
pression that fishermen who believe 
in theories are just a little bit loony, 
to say the least. 

In my experience, these articles are 
correct in title only, for it’s true that 
you can’t bait your hook with a theory, 
and that theories, alone, can’t catch 
fish. But my viewpoint is, and will 
always be, that theories are a decided 
asset to any experienced and alert 
fisherman. 


Whether a particules theory is 
worthwhile depends entirely upon 
what the individual fisherman has 
learned about it. Actually, many pet 
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By DOC HOWE 
Illustrated by Ray Jarvis 


ideas about the art of catching fish 
are of no value unless combined with 
several other factors, including what 
the fisherman has learned about tech- 
niques and methods of taking fish 
from past experiences. In other words, 
what has worked before, and what has 


not. 


For a starter among the many fish- 
ing theories, we would like to mention 
those concerning water temperatures, 
thermoclines, Solunar Tables*, and 





*The Solunar Tables copyright is held by 
John Alden Knight, Box 208, Williamsport, 
Pa, 
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barometer fishing. All of these tie in 
with weather conditions —- what the 
weather has been, what it is now, and 
what it is likely to be tomorrow, or 
even this afternoon. 


Commonsense, plus tested theories, 
plus experience combined with skillful 
use of fishing tools, is a must for the 
expert fisherman, no matter what 
kind of fishing he may be doing in 
either fresh or salt water. 

Presentation of the bait, lure, fly, 
plug, or whatever you use, enters into 
the picture, of course. Then we must 
remember that many fish are wary, 
and easily frightened, while others 
are attracted by a disturbance. Some 
fish must be teased into striking, and 
some must be enticed by chumming. 


(Continued on Page 20) 






BAROMETRIC READINGS FOR 24 DAYS. SALT WATER FISHING IN LOWER TAMPA BAY, FLORIDA 
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DOES NOT SHOW DJURNAL HIGHSAND LOWS 


* FISHING FROM DAYLIGHT UNTIL DARK» 
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CHARTED BY DOC HOWE 


YOU CAN’T STARVI 
IN THI 


In Florida, you can eat anything the squirrels eat... and 





In the early spring, blackberries send up 
thick, tender shoots which are especially 
good to eat, like the berries themselves. 





Stalks of common purple-flowered thistles 
(above) are edible, as are leaves of the 
elderberry (below) which may be laxative. 





By 
DR. RAYMOND F. BELLAMY 


Florida State University 


the thought of getting away 

from stores and cultivated fields 
and gathering our food directly from 
nature’s own supply. There is a bit of 
the savage in each of us—which is a 
complimentary rather than a deroga- 
tory statement—and to some of us the 
age-old “Call of the Wild” is especially 
clear and commanding. Softened and 
tamed as we are by the sheltered life 
of modern urban conditions, we still 
have recurrent longings to walk out 
into the big woods and hunt for some- 
thing to eat. 


This sentiment was quickened and 
stimulated during the early years of 
this century when a Boston artist, 
made despondent by poor health, de- 
liberately took off all his clothes and, 
disdaining to carry along even a pock- 
et knife or a match, walked into the 
Maine wilderness to live or die, as the 


Tite something fascinating in 


Leaves and tendrils of many wild grapevines 
have pleasant acid taste; others are bitter. 


\ 





case might be. When he returned to 
civilization some weeks later, dressed 
in a deer skin, and 40 pounds heavier 
than when he left, life was far sweéter 
and more worth while to him. 


This experience drove a lot of peo- 
ple almost frantic; thousands of them 
longed to do the same thing, and quite 
a few really attempted it. Some of 
them were successful, and we read 
about them, but we did not hear about 
the much larger number who had to 
give up and acknowledge failure. Some 
of them got into trouble over game 
laws, killing fish or game out of sea- 
son and claiming that it was necessary 
to prevent starvation! One of these 
men demonstrated that it is possible 
to live off of nature in Florida, but he 
was well equipped with fishing tackle 
and other products of civilization. 


This interest of many people in un- 
cultivated foods calls for an article 
about the wild plant food of Florida. 
I shall have to limit my discussion 
here to the Northern portion of the 
state. Many of the plants of South 
Florida are strange and unknown to 
me: I wouldn’t know a soursop from 
a sweetsop, and I might starve to 


Smilax looks and tastes like asparagus, but 
has a better taste when either raw or cooked. 
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WOODS 
then you can eat the squirrels. 


Plant Photos By 
KENNETH A. WAGNER 


Florida State University 


death surrounded by plenty. 

If I were lost in the woods, and had 
to spend some length of time away 
from civilization, like the original 
Cebe Tate who gave his name to Tate’s 
Hell, I would depend largely on ani- 
mal food. My first source of supply 
would be frogs. Frogs are plentiful 
and can be killed with sticks—at least 
a few of them can—and they can be 
eaten raw. Turtles, snakes, tadpoles, 
crayfish, clams, and many other living 
creatures would supply nutritious 
| food. If one were in the coastal sec- 
tion, it should be easy to live on crabs, 
oysters, donax, and the many things 
which swim, crawl, glide, creep, and 
fly in and near the water. 

The most abundant and most easily 
secured forms of vegetable foods are 
the leafy plants, or greens. There are 
a great many leafy plants in Florida 
which may be eaten raw, but most of 

(Continued on Page 25) 














Pennywort has long, underground stem which 
has a flavor similar to carrots or celery. 
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Smooth-billed Ani (“Ah-nee’’), which 
is very rare in the United States. Al- 
though first observed in this area 
about 24 years ago, it is only now 
establishing a permanent residence, 
and its numbers are still greatly re- 
stricted, due primarily to certain 
natural factors. 

Native to the exotic climes of the 
West Indies, Cuba, and the Bahamas, 
the ani is a weak, low-altitude flier, 
and it is therefore assumed that some 
gereat tropical hurricane originally 
blew a few of the birds to the Florida 


A most curious creature is the “Black Witch,” better 
known as the Smooth-billed Ani... it has the call of a 


bobwhite quail, the appearance of a grackle, and the 
beak and actions of a parrot-BY JACK H. MERRITT 


N THE south shore of Lake 
() Okeechobee, “‘The Big Water” 

of the Seminole Indians, lies 
Clewiston, one of the finest fresh- 
water sports fishing areas in the 
United States. In addition, this fasci- 
nating portion of South - central 
Florida is a paradise for hunters and 
nature-lovers, as well as an established 
bird sanctuary. 

Since it is situated on the edge of 
the vast and mysterious Everglades, 
with its myriads of insects, it is quite 
natural that many species of birds are 
attracted to the Clewiston area. 
Among these birds is the strange 
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mainland. At any rate, this unique 
member of the cuckoo family has 
seemingly found the Clewiston area 
similar to the warm, moist, meadow- 
like areas, interspersed with trees and 
shrubs, which are abundantly present 
in its native island homes. 

Many nationally known ornitholo- 
gists and bird enthusiasts have visited 
the Clewiston area in order to view 
this unusual and interesting bird in 
the only place in the United States 
where it is definitely known to nest 
and breed. 

This odd-appearing bird is about 
the size of the boat-tailed grackle, 
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with which it is often confused, since 
both species are about 14 inches long 
when mature, and superficially re- 
semble each other. 


Locally known as the “Cuban par- 
rot,” the ani’s upper mandible of its 
huge beak is heavy and parrot-like, 
and the bird further suggests a kin- 
ship with the parrots by its habit of 
clambering and creeping among the 
shrubbery and branches of native 
trees. The ani is also colloquially 
known as “voodoo bird,” “black 
witch,” “black parakeet,” and “tick 
bird,” with the latter name resulting 
from its habit of removing ticks from 
cattle. 


The ani is one of the birds which 
has no specific mating season, but 
may lay its eggs and incubate them 
at any time. Their mating and nesting 
habits are unique in that four females 
and one male usually form a family 
group. The eggs, averaging seven in 
number, are deposited in a shallow, 
poorly constructed nest which is often 
found from 10 to 80 feet above the 
ground, usually in malaleuca, palm, 
and other tropical trees. As a rule, 
the nesting site is near a human resi- 
dence, since these birds seem extra- 
ordinarily afraid of predatory animals 
but are remarkably trustful toward 
mankind. 


In their systematic, never-ending 
search for the multitudes of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, moths, green tree 
frogs, and chameleons which form a 
large part of their diet, anis range 
over the moist, open meadows of para 
grass, edged with bidens, which bor- 
der the sugarcane fields in and near 
Clewiston. They are colonial birds, 
having a communal existence, and 
travel about in loosely-knit flocks of 
from five to a dozen or more indi- 
viduals. They utter a variety of clear, 
liquid calls—their principal call being 
somewhat similar to that of a bob- 
white quail—with some notes sug- 
gesting the mewing of kittens, and 
still others being harsh and queru- 
lous. Each of their calls seems to 
denote a definite condition or situa- 
tion. 





Photos by L. M. Weetman 
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While anis are feeding in the 
bidens, or waist-high grass, they 
maintain a “watchman” or lookout. 


The watchman perches up in a tall 
bush, or handy tree, in order to main- 
tain a constant survey of the sky, 
surrounding terrain, and the feeding 
flock. With the approach of a preda- 
tor, or other intruder, an alarm eall 
is given, and the colony arises quickly 
from the grass and departs. 

On windy days, when they clamber 
about, they present a most comical 
appearance, as their long, loose- 
jointed tails blow crazily about in the 
breeze. 

The sexes are identical in outer 
appearance, except that the male is 
larger than the female, has a much 
heavier beak, and a more aggressive 
attitude. They are highly social in 
their habits, and are often seen in 
groups of five or more, huddled to- 
gether as closely as possible on a 
limb, outlined against the sky. 

In spite of the fact that these birds 
have been known in the Clewiston 
area during the past 24 years, any 
possible increase in their numbers has 
been greatly offset by losses from 
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predation, severe drops in tempera- 
ture, high winds, and other factors 
found in a habitat which differs in 
some respects from that found in 
their native island homes. 


From an economic standpoint, the 
ani is definitely valuable to mankind. 
This writer obtained a week-old ani 
orphaned by the October, 1950, hur- 
ricane, nicknamed it “Little Orphan 
Ani,” and raised it as a pet for ob- 
servation and study. Up to date, it 
has consumed an average of from 75 
to 100 grasshoppers, and other de- 
structive insects, per day. Unlike the 
boat-tailed grackle, which eats both 
animal and vegetable food, the ani 
feeds entirely on insects, and posi- 
tively refuses to eat seeds, grains, or 
fruits. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the 
smooth-billed ani should continue to 
be included in the list of birds pro- 
tected by the laws of the State of 
Florida. Unfortunately, a pair of anis 
was recently killed in this area by 
persons who evidently did not know 
that the law protects the ani and all 
Florida birds, except the English 


Anis generally feed on the ground, capturing grasshoppers, and other destructive insects, 
as well as moths, green tree frogs, and chameleons which form a large part of their diet. 
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“Little Orphan Ani’ digs into Jack Merritt's 
shirt pocket for grasshoppers which he keeps 
for her. She eats about 100 ‘hoppers a day. 


sparrow, sSharp-shinned hawk, Coop- 
er’s hawk, goshawk, great horned owl, 
jackdaw, buzzard, and butcher bird. 
The writer obtained the dead anis 
and presented them to George Espen- 
laub, of Clewiston, who mounted the 
splendid heads of these curious-look- 
ing creatures for exihibit to interested 


persons. 

The smooth-billed ani, along with 
other rare Florida species of birds 
which are now on the verge of extinc- 
tion due to the encroachment of civili- 
zation with its attendant destruction 
of feeding range and cover, merits 
the special attention of all conserva- 
tionists. Conservationists should in- 
crease their efforts to inform the 
general public that the anis are fully 
protected in Florida. 

Alexander Sprunt, Jr., well-known 
ornithologist and writer, has ex- 
pressed deep concern over the dimin- 
ishing number of anis in the United 
States. Like all other interesting, com- 
plex, and highly specialized forms of 
wildlife in this world, these amusing 
and fascinating birds have been en- 
trusted to the care of mankind. It is 
our responsibility to exert all of our 
best efforts toward protecting them 
from molestation and destruction. 

—END 
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By Fred W. Jones 


TRAINING WORKS TWO WAYS 

It has long been my belief that the train- 
ing of a hunting dog is a two-way affair. It 
is my belief that the training of a dog ac- 
tually consists of a mutual understanding 
and agreement between the two parties. 

A good blooded dog rarely needs to be 
taught more than obedience, and what his 
owner or handler usually wants. The hunt- 
ing he does should be born and bred in him. 

Assuming this belief is correct,.we find 
that half the battle (of training) is won if 
a person obtains a dog with good blood 
lines and of the breed best suited for the de- 
sired type of hunting and the conditions 
under which it will be done. 

In some types of hunting, obedience is 
an absolute must. In other types, it is nice, 
but not absolutely necessary. 

Making a pet of your hunting dog is not 
harmful, provided the necessary amount of 
obedience is obtained. 

I really believe that MORE than half the 
battle is won by obtaining the right breed 
and type of dog in the beginning. There 
are so many things that hinge on this point 
that perhaps I can best illustrate my mean- 
ing by taking a case as an example. 

I have trained my own bird dogs and 
hounds. I do not, by any means, profess to 
be a trainer, but my dogs have suited me— 
and, after all, the dog that suits its owner 
can be considered a well-trained dog. 

Let’s take a couple of cases, though! Let’s 
assume that you want to hunt quail in the 
method most often used here in Florida. 
The first thing, as I said, is to obtain the 
right breed and type of dog 
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If we want a dog to find, point, and re- 
trieve quail, we would be foolish to get a 
spaniel, for instance. No doubt one of the 
various spaniel breeds could be taught to 
find, point and_ retrieve birds—but it 
wouldn’t be natural.. We would really have 
a difficult training job to do. 

But if we are wise enough to select a 
good-blooded pointer or setter, it will be 
natural for the dog to do all these three 
things. We might have to help him along a 
bit while he is getting the idea, but that 
should be all that is necessary. 

However, we should go even further than 
this in selecting the candidate to be trained. 
We should take into consideration the vari- 
ous strong and weak points of these two 
breeds. ‘ 

Setters, for instance, have a tendency to 
overheat due to their long, heavy coat. 
They are ideally suited for colder climates. 
It is no accident that most of the bird 
dogs used in this state are pointers. Their 
short coats are better suited to the warm 
climate. 

Since we assume that we wanted a dog 
to do the three jobs of finding, pointing and 
retrieving birds, let’s also assume that we 
have gone out and obtained a well-bred 
pointer puppy. The first question then, 
might be: “When do I start training?” 

Well, the answer to that is: “TODAY!” 
When you went out and got him, we as- 
sume that he was already about eight weeks 
old, or more, and, therefore, we can start 
training right now. 

But, before you start, let’s remember 
what we said back there about this being a 
two-way affair. The trainer is going to be 
trained too! 

And that’s why we can start now. With 


a pup this young, we certainly aren’t going 
to take him out and start working him on 
birds. What we are going to do is to start 
studying his temperament, his fears and 
foibles, his good points and his weak 
points. For each dog is an individual. Each 
must be thoroughly understood by his 
trainer for best results. 

We will teach him to trust, obey and re- 
spect us. We will treat him firmly, but al- 
ways kindly. We will teach him that we 
are the boss, but a lovable boss, for which 
he can work with the expectation of being 
well treated and respected. 

If we are smart, we will not teach him to 
fear us. 

We will start out by feeding and caring 
for him ourselves. We will teach him to 
come to us by calling him by name when 
we feed him. During the first six months, 
we will teach him only the fundamentals 
of obedience. 

And during this time he will teach US: 
just how severe we must be in punishment, 
whether he is nervous or staid, tempera- 
mentally. WE shall learn whether it is 
best to scold or switch when correction is 
needed. 


I am not going to waste space telling you 
exactly how to do all these things. They can 
be worked out by you in your own way. 
Just teach the dog to come, sit, heel, lead 
and whoa. With these fundamentals, all 
other things come naturally. 

Sometime, after six months, depending on 
the individual dog, we will begin to take 
to the field. We won't rush things at all. 
The first few trips, we will let the dog 
run almost at will, only keeping him within 
sight or control. 

We'll let him learn the smell of the 
woods and fields and the creatures therein. 
If he finds and flushes birds, that'll be all 
right with us. If he should find and point 
birds, we will praise and pet him no end! 

But gradually, as time passes, we will 
teach him how far out we want him to 
range. To find and point, rather than to 
flush the birds. 


To do this, we will use the previously 
taught lessons on “come,” “whoa,” etc. 

While he was a pup we may have taught 
him to retrieve a ball or other object (some- 
thing with feathers would be a good idea). 
If we have, in all probability he will re- 
trieve his first bird naturally. If not he 
may still do it naturally. 


But we may have to teach him on birds, 
in the field. This can be done by simply 
going to the bird after it is shot and forc- 
ing the dog to carry it back to where you 
were and then taking it from him. 


Now, you may think that I have over- 
looked one point here—that of acquainting 
the dog with shooting. However, I don’t 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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By Phil Francis 


FLY FISHING FOR TARPON 


Recently, while fly fishing for bass along 
the shoreline of Lake Okeechobee’s rim 
canal, I was enjoying the battle of the 
bronzebacks so much that I began to won- 
der whether I hadn’t underrated them in a 
couple of stories I’d written. A 3-lb. black 
bass took the bug and really put on a show 
for a while, and, as I landed him, I saw 
another fish break water near a fallen tree. 
I tossed the popper over to the spot, and 
tensed for the expected strike of another 
bass. I twitched the bug slightly; there was 
a splattering explosion, and then a daz- 
zling silver fish about two feet long spun 
out of the water in a skittering leap which 
carried him 10 or 12 feet across the surface. 
He hit the water with a splash and bounced 
into another jump straight up into the air 
to a height of four feet, with gill covers rat- 
tling like castanets as his body twisted and 
shook from his head to his tail. My popping 
bug landed in my lap, and the fish was 
gone. But what did I care? That fish gave 
me more action in a few seconds than the 
combined efforts of several bass had _ pro- 
duced all afternoon. That fish was a tarpon 
—just a baby one, but still a tarpon—one of 
the truly great gamefishes of the world. 


In the young and reckless stage of his 
life, the tarpon is a fly-fish without peer. He 
has everything fly casters look for in a fish, 
and he has this “everything” in the superla- 
tive degree. He is smart and wary, and he’s 
far from being a chump or a sucker for a 
crudely presented fly. He is capricious, and 
when his mood calls for a certain size and 
pattern of fly fished in some _ particular 
manner, he is not going to strike other lures 
fished by other methods until his mood 
changes. Luckily, his mood, more often than 
not, is one of willingness to hit nearly any 
fly if it is fished neatly and gently. The 
young tarpon is the only fish I know that 
will consistently strike an artificial fly in 
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preference to any other bait or lure. And he 
has more gamey qualities than any other 
single species of fly-hitting fish in the 
world! 

Baby tarpon, from two to 20 pounds in 
weight, love to feed on tid-bits. Tender 
guppy-size minnows, delicate grass shrimps, 
crunchy little mangrove crabs, and other 
aquatic hors d'oeuvres have an appeal that 
his taste buds can seldom resist. Wispy 
streamer flies, small cork-bodied bugs, and 
lightly-tied bucktails represent these favored 
foods of the tarpon, and will draw strikes 
when all other types of lures fail. Hackled 
streamers in yellows, whites, blues, and 
grays are good. Slender bucktails in yellow 
or white topped with some dark color, and 
tied on long shank hooks, are excellent. Most 
effective surface lures are the wingless 
feathered minnow and popping bug types, 
preferably in mottled rather than solid col- 
ors. Small spinners, fly-rod spoons, and the 
like, are productive at times, but are gen- 








erally less effective than surface bugs and 
streamers. 


For the average fly-rod tarpon—that is a 
fish from three to 10 pounds in weight— I 
have found it neither necessary nor advis- 
able to use flies tied on hooks larger than 
size No. 2. Many tarpon fly-rodders use 
flies which are too large to take full advan- 
tage of the baby tarpon’s weakness for tiny 
morsels. Now, I’m not denying that these 
big flies will take tarpon, for they certainly 
will, but small flies will tempt many fish 
which pass up the big ones. At the same 
time, a baby tarpon will seldom hit a large 
fly after passing up a small one. 


The argument that small hooks will not 
stand up to baby tarpon fishing is ridicu- 
lous. The strain exerted by a light leader 
and fly rod is certainly not sufficient to fold 
up any streamer or bug hook of respectable 
quality. As a matter of fact, small hooks 
hold tarpon better than large ones, simply 
because a small barb is easier to set in the 
tarpon’s non-fleshy mouth. At any rate, I tie 
my tarpon flies on sizes No. 2, 4, and 6 
hooks with 4x shanks, and make up my 
surface bugs in sizes No. 2 and 4. 


The fly rod, for tarpon fishing, may be 
just any rod you happen to own, or it may 
be a special, slow-action job especially made 
for salt-water use. Actually, any good fly 
rod will suffice for tarpon if you recognize 
its limitations. If your rod is light, for in- 
stance, confine your tarpon fishing activi- 
ties to small canals where the fish are not 
large. If your rod does not have stainless 
steel guides, don’t use it in salt water; find 
your tarpon in fresh-water canals or creeks. 
Better still, have it equipped with stainless 
steel guides; they are inexpensive. If you 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Gill covers rattling like castanets, a tarpon bounces into the air. (Photo by the Author) 
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From the viewpoint of the naturalist, 
Florida occupies a unique position among 
all of the States of the Union. Since it 
is a long, narrow peninsula projecting 
southward into tropical climes, with a 
surface dotted with thousands of lakes, 
ponds, marshes, tidal lagoons, and salt- 
water coastlines, Florida is a natural 
mecca for hundreds of species of birds. 
For migratory birds, it is an attractive 
lane of travel, and for non-migratory 
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birds, it is an ideal home at all seasons 
of the year. 

Presented here is a random selection of 
photographs of a few of the more than 
400 species of birds that may be found 
in the state. Some of these, like the rose- 
ate spoonbill, the great white heron, and 
the glossy ibis, are rare, while others, like 
the pelicans and water turkeys, are 
common. The swans and flamingoes, of 
course, are not found in the wild state. 
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fauna of the postglacial period, per- 
haps as normal-sized deer, evolving to 
their present size and character in 
that insular environment. During the 
Pleistocene period, the melting ice of 
the several interglacial stages raised 
the water level of the oceans, bays, 
and gulfs. It is believed that during 
the last or Peorian interglacial stage, 
the so-called Pamlico Sea covered 
southern Florida up to about the pre- 
sent 25-foot contour. This means that 
all of southern Florida as we know it 
today was under water as far up the 
peninsula as the Caloosahatchee basin. 


During the last or Wisconsin glacial 
period which followed there was a 
drastic lowering of water levels, per- 
haps to as much as 20 feet or more 
below present levels. As a result, there 
was a long passage of time during 
which the Florida mainland of today 
was joined to the entire string of keys 
by a land bridge. Florida Bay was a 
dry lowland, traced with irregular 
estuaries. Deer passed easily from the 
mainland to almost any point on the 
keys. As the water level gradually re- 


turned to the present shore line, deer 
and other animals were probably cut 
off and eventually isolated. 

There are marked differences be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Keys. 
The former—the keys closest to the 
mainland—were once a living coral 
reef, and the present heights of land 
were once two fathoms or more be- 
neath the sea. The limestone forma- 
tion of these keys is unique, as is the 
dense growth of mahoganies, gumbo 
limbos, wild tamarinds, and other 
tropical hardwoods. Much of the ham- 
mock, however, has long since been 
destroyed to make room for planta- 
tions of pineapples, tomatoes, and 
other crops, and is still giving way to 
provide space for tourist cabins, lunch 
stands, and winter cottages. 

The Lower Keys, from Big Pine to 
the Marquesas, are built on a forma- 
tion of Miami oolite. This is identical 
with that which extends beneath 
Florida Bay and across a portion of 
Monroe County on the mainland, 
across all of Dade County and a por- 
tion of Broward. These keys are 
simply the higher areas of land that 
remained above the sea after the fluc- 
tuating levels began to rise toward 
their present height. On them only 
limited patches of hardwood hammock 





remain, most of the larger keys being 
covered with slash pine and palmetto. 

The isolation of the Upper and 
Lower Keys from the mainland and 
from each other is fairly apparent. 
The flora of the upper group is chiefly 
Bahaman, while that of the lower 
group has much in common with the 
mainland in the pinelands around 
Homestead and Florida City, although 
West Indian and particularly Cuban 
plants are not uncommon. Once the 
sea shut off escape routes from these 
two regions, each developed its own 
peculiar characteristics. Deer trapped 
on the Lower Keys were cut off by 
Bahia Honda Channel and by the wide 
stretch of open water lying between 
the Bahia Honda group of keys and 
Knight Key, at the southwest ex- 
tremity of the Upper Keys. Key Vaca, 
Long Key, and other more or less 
isolated islands in the upper group 
may have been shut off also, so that 
they too could have developed variant 
races of deer, as they did, to our 
knowledge, develop subspecific forms 
of the raccoon. However, there are no 
records. Key Largo provided a suit- 
able habitat, but there was probably 
a tendency for the deer on this key 
to mingle with whitetails from the 
near-by mainland, so that a variant 
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may never have devefoped. in witness 
of this, there are a few deer on Key 
Largo today that appear to be iden- 
tical with the mainland race. 

In the earliest times of man’s occu- 
pancy, hunting pressure was appar- 
ently heavier on the Lower Keys than 
on the upper group. Hernando d’Esca- 
lante Fontaneda, the Spanish youth 
who was cast ashore on the keys in 
1545 and lived among the savage 
Calusas for seventeen years, spoke in 
his Memoirs of “‘many deer” and men- 
tioned the Indian settlement on the 
“Islands of Cuchiyaga,’”’ which is in- 
terpreted as meaning the Lower Keys. 
The botanist J: K. Small wrote, “On 
the lower Florida Keys, where game 
abounded, man left his mark... The 
upper Florida Keys did not offer a 
hunting-ground for the red man or 
much vegetation in the way of sub- 
sistence, so he passed them by—and 
their hammocks still remain to show 
his little interest in those islands.” 
There are a few kitchen middens on 
Key Largo and Plantation Key, but 
these could have been merely casual 
camping places for Calusas on fishing 
expeditions. It is well known that the 
aborigines set fire to hammocks to 
facilitate their primitive means of 
hunting. As with the Everglade Keys, 
probably the larger of the Lower Keys 
were once covered with hardwood 
hammocks, similar to those that can 
still be seen on upper Key Largo and 
on Plantation Key. Successive fires 
set by Indian hunters destroyed the 
humus and exposed the honeycombed 
rock, and the elements did the rest. 
Hardwoods were finished. Only the 
relatively fireproof slash or Caribbean 
pine and the saw palmetto were able 
to thrive. It is in this habitat, sur- 
rounded by fringes of buttonwood and 
mangrove forest, that the remnants 
of the little Key Deer survive today. 
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It has been suggested that these 
pygmy deer may have been introduced 
from the West Indies by settlers, but 
this appears doubtful. Columbus found 
small deer on San Salvador, but the 
native deer of Cuba is a larger animal 
than the Key Deer. And it cannot be 
overlooked that Fontaneda found deer 
numerous, apparently on the Lower 
Keys, in the mid-sixteenth century, 
and there were no white settlers until 
much later. It seems more likely that 
this diminutive race has survived here 
since early times, attaining their pres- 
ent stature and characteristics 
through the slow and devious pro- 
cesses of natural selection. 


It also seems likely that these little 
animals would not have needed many 
special adjustments to live in this en- 
vironment. Last summer Jack Watson 
found a great many water holes, fresh 
enough to drink from if you are not 
particular about a strong algal flavor, 
and fresh enough to support cattails 
and saw grass. There were also a sur- 
prising number of alligators—the only 
examples of this reptile south of the 
Everglades. (The salt-water habitat 
of Florida Bay and the Upper Keys is 
not the U. S. home of the alligator but 
of the American crocodile.) Evidently 
these tiny deer have survived in that 
environment for many thousands of 
years and continue to do so, even after 
the heedless shooting of the last two 
or three generations. That they are 
now in danger of extinction is not due 
to the inadequacy of their habitat, It 
is the result of shooting, running with 
dogs, losses on the Overseas Highway 
where a steady toll is taken by speed- 
ing cars, and the ever-present threats 
of fire and expanding real estate de- 
velopments. 


There may be no more than 30 of 
these toy deer alive today, but there 
is still a chance of saving them. Wide 
publicity of their plight, in recent 
months, has aroused public opinion 
in defense of the Key Deer. A con- 


certed effort is now under way to set 


aside a suitable area as a federal 
refuge for this handsome, rare, and 
exceedingly interesting example of the 
native wildlife that is a valuable heri- 
tage of this land over which we have 
taken dominion. 


Many organizations, agencies and 
individuals have taken a hand in this 
endeavor. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has provided effective warden 
patrol and is prepared to administer 
the proposed refuge. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, the Florida Wildlife Federation, 
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Dayton L. Fulghum, Owner & Operator 


BUSHNELL 2927 


BILL’S CAMP 


LAKE PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA 
MODERN COTTAGES e FINE FISHING 


PHONE BUSHNELL 2051 
W. P. Shofner, Owner 


GREEN HILL MOTEL 
US #19 


BROOKSVILLE, FLA. 
Eight units all electrically heated and modern 
Cabins, located 34 mile south of 
beautiful Weekiwachee Springs. 
GOOD FOOD AVAILABLE 






PASCO MOTORS 
GMC PONTIAC 


Case Farm Implements 
SALES & SERVICE 
Phone 15 Blue 


DADE CITY, FLORIDA 


“Finest Fresh Water Fishing in Florida” 
HERKOMER’S CAMP 


Quiet and restful in beautiful Central Florida, 
Y% mile off U. 8. 41 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
Bait at all times and a friendly host and 
hostess. 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


RATES: $25 to $35 Week, Boat Included! 
BOATS e MOTORS e CABINS e GUIDES 


“A Sportsman’s Dream Come True” 
For Reservations, Write Us 









JOHNSON MOTORS 
SALES * SERVICE 


BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 
CONNELLY’S 
MARINE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Tie FLORIDA 


HANDBOOK 
1949-1950 


compiled by ALLEN MORRIS 


®Over 400 pages crammed full with 
Florida Facts, History, Government, 
People, Places, Resources ... "q 
must for any person desiring a well- 
rounded knowledge of Florida... 
indispensable to anyone wanting to 
have always at his fingertips the 
knowledge about his state all its 
citizens should possess.”’ 


Onder Yow! 


Florida’s only complete reference 
book—$3.00 post paid 


THE PENINSULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 549 Tallahassee, Fla. 





DTHE SOUTHLAND ATITS BEST 
MEANING... 

+ The Gest in Fishing 

+ The Gest in Hunting 
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HUTCHINSON 


Finest Bass Fishing in Florida 
Wire or write Camp Panasoffkee, 


Panasoffkee, Florida 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
FISHING OR HUNTING INFORMATION 
Stop at 


MILEY’S GULF SERVICE 
Junction U. 8. 41 and Florida 200 
Garage HERNANDO, FLA. Road Service 
MARINE GAS AND OIL AVAILABLE 


Always Good Fishing and Hunting Near Here. 


WISHING STONE 


Open 24 Hours ...%7 Days a Week 


FISHING TACKLE e@ REEL PARTS 
FISHING LICENSES 
BOATS AND MOTORS 
Sold All Hours 
CABINS e GAS AND OIL 


41% Miles South of Inverness — U. S. 41 
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the Monroe County Audubon Society, 
the National Audubon Society, and a 
number of others are also interested. 
Allen Corson, Conservation Editor of 
the Miami Herald, put on a campaign 
asking readers to express their views, 
and the response was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a federal refuge for the 
Key Deer. Congressman Charles E. 
Bennett of Jacksonville, during the 
last session of Congress, introduced a 
bill— H.R. 7524—the passage of 
which, along with companion bill 
S. 3286, introduced by Senator Claude 
Pepper, would authorize acquisition of 
needed lands within the Key Deer 
range. The House bill passed, but the 
Senate bill failed to survive committee 
consideration. It will be reintroduced 
in the 82nd Congress.* 


This tiny animal was a native of the 
Keys for some thousands of years be- 





*Key deer are now being protected 
under a temporary arrangement, pend- 
ing passage of adequate legislation by 
the U. S. Congress, through coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of New York, and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


The Boone and Crockett Club re- 
cently voted $5,500 from their treas- 
ury to cover annual salary and ex- 
penses of a Key deer warden-biologist 
appointed by the Wildlife Service and 
the Game Commission. Jack Watson, 
Tavernier, has been appointed to this 
position, and plans for managing and 
protecting the tiny deer are now being 
made. 


Such protection of the Key deer, 
however, is not the sole solution; the 
only program that will save them from 
extinction is establishment of a Fed- 
eral sanctuary, in the Big Pine Key 
area, that can be adequately patrolled 
and developed under proper wildlife 
management. 


A new bill to protect the deer has 
been drawn for presentation to the 
82nd Congress through cooperation of 
Carl D. Shoemaker, National Wildlife 
Federation, and Congressmen William 
Lantaff, Miami, and Charles E. Ben- 
nett, Jacksonville. — ED. 





HOLSU m—— 


is good bread . . . makes Fried Fish taste better 
Holsum Bakery—Tampa, Fla. 
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fore the arrival of the white man. It 
is a beautiful creature, with a gentle 
and appealing character. It is a living 
and attractive part of the scenery, 
more a part of Florida than the intro- 
duced flamingos at Hialeah Racetrack 
or the lush hotels that crowd Miami 
Beach. It belongs. If it is not provid- 
ed for and protected from ignorant 
and irresponsible people who would 
slaughter the last member of its race, 
its passing will be on all our heads. 
Every conservationist should make a 
personal effort on behalf of this de- 
serving and seriously threatened ani- 
mal. Write your representatives in 
Congress urging them to support the 
passage of the bill to provide refuge 
for the Key Deer. Help save this van- 
ishing American! —END 





FISHING THEORIES 
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A few species of fish respond to a 
noisy surface plug, while others will 
take an artificial fly only when it is 
floating naturally with no drift or 
drag. And some fish just want a gob 
of food. 


To the fisherman who can produce 
fish daily, regardless of fishing con- 
ditions, these certain so-called theories 
are not theories at all, but are, to him, 
well-established facts. He takes into 
his stride the conditions that are 
against good fishing, and will work 
just so much harder to make a re- 
luctant fish bite. He is pleased when 
he can catch a few under tough cir- 
cumstances. If every factor is favor- 
able, according to his previous ex- 
perience, and he still has a rough 
time making a catch, he starts to use 
his head and tries to figure out where 
he has slipped. And nine times out of 
10, he eventually figures out the solu- 
tion. At least this is so in my ex- 
perience. 


In one continuous period of check- 
ing Solunar Tables, for instance, 
notes were made of the times that the 
best fishing occurred. Fishing trips 
were made without checking the 
Solunar Periods beforehand. At the 
end of the week, or month, or when 
convenient, the notes were taken out 
and compared to the Solunar Tables. 
Altogether, I have checked on 115 
fishing trips, and the results showed 
that 85% of the fish were caught 
during what is known as the Major 
and Minor Solunar Periods. That was 
an interesting percentage to me, and 
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seemed to prove that the Solunar 
theory is of value to a fisherman. 


The next theory of interest concerns 
water temperatures, which play an 
important part in the life of a fish 
and, consequently, in the life of a 
fisherman. Fishermen have learned 
that brook trout like water that has 
a temperature of 65° or below; that 
smallmouth bass prefer 67° or less; 
that walleyes do not choose water 
temperatures above 70°, and that lake 
trout desire water that is 45° or be- 
low. Largemouth black bass, on the 
other hand, are less fussy as to tem- 
perature, but they do pick out a 
cooler spot during hot weather. 


In salt water, "many of the fish 
common to Florida are very suscep- 
tible to cool water. Kingfish, mackerel 
and tarpon, for instance, seek warmer 
waters as northern cold weather chills 
the water. Sea trout and redfish 
(channel bass) are apt to lie in deeper 
holes, or back channels, when the 
weather stays cold for several days. 
Snook get logy and hardly move if the 
water chills severely, and they seek 
shallow basins where the sun warms 
the water quickest. Spring-fed streams 
in Florida, which have an almost con- 
stant temperature, are ideal for fish- 
ing. Even salt-water fish run up these 
streams to warm their fins. 


Thermoclines are important only 
for those who fish temperate-zone 
lakes in the summer. They occur 
mostly in smaller and deeper lakes 
where there is no decided current. 
Shallow lakes are not affected to any 
great extent, nor are the large lakes. 





First, let’s forget all we know about fly 
fishing.” 
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What is a thermocline, and how 
could it interest a fisherman? A crude 
definition might be: a thermocline is 
a layer of water wherein there is a 
quick change of temperature. Above 
the thermocline, to the surface, is 
called epilimnion, which contains 
oxygen vital to the life of a gamefish. 
Below the thermocline, to the bottom 
of the lake, is called hypolimnion, and 
there is apt to be little or no oxygen 
here—hence few gamefish. 


On one small lake having a 25-mile 
Shoreline, and a possible maximum 
depth of 70 feet, the author tested 
thermoclines and fishing throughout 
an exceptionally hot summer. The 
surface temperature ran as high as 
76°. There was a slow decline in water 
temperature down for 20 feet, where 
it was 70°. In about the next 10 feet, 
the temperature declined rapidly to 
about 58°. From there to the bottom, 
approximately 60 to 70 feet deep, the 
temperature dropped to a mere 54°, 


What was interesting about this 
(Continued on Page 24) 








620 TAMPA STREET 


FOLLOW THE WILDLIFE 
IN A STETSON 


No other hat is so well adapted to rugged use 
in the great outdoors. 


Pictured, the Stetson Texan 3X Beaver, $15.00 


This hat has been approved and is being worn by 
many State Wildlife Officers. 
The 3X gives you 60% Beaver content, a tightly felted, 
hard wearing, serviceable hat. 


ADAMS CITY HATTERS 








Kennedy’s Supply Company 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLORIDA 
HARDWARE — MARINE SUPPLIES 
General Assortment of Fishing Tackle 


TELEPHONE 2591 
for information pertaining to fishing 








TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 








HALL HARDWARE & TACKLE 


FISHING TACKLE — BAIT OF EVERY MAKE 


PAINT — HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 
AMMUNITION — GUNS 


221 Magnolia Ave. Tampa, Florida 





FOR SALE 


An ideal marketing space for those having 
outdoor sports equipment, material and 
services for sale. Display advertisements in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising Dept., Florida Wild- 
life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 
spaces and other information. 
























TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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THE SOUTH’S 
Most Complete 
Line of Tackle 


Shakespeare 
Pflueger 
Penn 
Bronson 
Plyflex 
LIVE SHRIMP 
BAIT 


WEBB’S CITY 
FISHING HOLE 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


KATIBAS HARDWARE 
830 N. Florida Avenue 
LAKELAND, FLA. 

Fishing at the right place, at the right time. 


“Get your Tackle and Information 
at the Right Place’”’ 





MONKEYS MAKE FINE PETS 
Send 10c for brochure and pricelist—listing 
care, feeding, and housing of 11 most popular 

varieties, and their characteristics. 


All kinds of birds, animals, and reptiles 
for sale. ° 


TROPICAL HOBBYLAND 
1525-B NW 27th Ave. MIAMI, FLA. 


TROPICAL BIRD & MONKEY FARM 
Florida’s Greatest Show Place 


3600 N.W. 79th St. on Route to Hialeah 
Race Track. Phone 88-4131 


BRING YOUR CAMERA 
Admission 52c Tax Included 


CENTRAL TRUCK LINES, Inc. 


General Offices: Tampa, Florida 


“‘Dependable as Florida Sunshine” 


STRICKLAND CIGAR STORE 


COMPLETE LINE OF FISHING TACKLE 
EXPERT REEL REPAIRS 


Cor. Zack & Florida Avenue 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


PARROT JUNGLE 


RED ROAD — S. W. 57th AVE. 
ROUTE #2, BOX +190 


MIAMI, FLA. 
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HURRICANE 


(Continued from Page 6) 





as follows: 

(1) August, 1880 — Palm Beach- 
Lake Okeechobee section. 

(2) June, 1886 — Apalachicola- 
Tallahassee section. 

(3) October, 1910 — Key West- 
Ft. Myers section. 

(4) July, 1916 — Pensacola-Mobile 
section. 


(5) October, 1916 — Pensacola- 
Mobile section. 

(6) September, 1919 — Key West 
section. 

(7) September, 
Pensacola section. 

(8) September, 1928—Palm Beach- 
Lake Okeechobee section. 

(9) October, 1944 — Key West- 
Tampa-Jacksonville section. 

(10) September, 1947 — Ft. Laud- 
erdale-Ft. Myers section. 


The “great” hurricane of Septem- 
ber 18, 1926, was: one of the most de- 
structive on record. This storm passed 


1926 — Miami- 





RECENT HURRICANE GAME KILLS 


Species Year Location Estimated Mortality 
Turkey 1945 Fisheating Creek 60% 
Turkey 1947 Southwest Florida 15% 
Quail 1947 Southwest Florida 15% 
Turkey 1950 Gulf Hammock 30% 
Squirrel 1950 Gulf Hammock 20% 


Game animals ordinarily suffer surprisingly little hurricane damage, according to 
game biologists of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Severe damage may 
result, however, under certain circumstances. Principal causes of such damage in- 
clude: Squirrels—Den trees blown down, killing some squirrels and reducing number 
of such trees for further nesting. Turkey—Suffer (as in 1945) when hurricane strikes 
at night after birds have gone to roost in trees and are then blown down to die from 
drowning or exposure; also suffer from flooding of food-producing areas, and some- 
times from disease brought about by hurricane conditions. Quail—Often die from 
drowning or exposure; also suffer from flooding of food-producing areas. Deer— 
Suffer little storm damage, except when forced to concentrate on high ground where 
they are easy prey to humans. 


HURRICANE FISH KILL IN LAKE OKEECHOBEE 
(Figures from State Biological Surveys) 


Oct. 18, 1950 Aug. 26, 1949 
3,072 Ibs. 23,625 lbs. 
8,601 Ibs. 3,285 Ibs. 
1,254 Ibs. 42,826 lbs. 

Catfish 83,616 Ibs. 39,826 lbs. 

Gizzard Shad 5,818 lbs. 1,204,500 Ibs. 

Golden Shiner 51 ‘Ibs. a 

Needlefish 3,456 Ibs. —-— 

Suckers -— 64,290 lbs. 


Totals 'T05,868 Ibs. 1,378,352 Ibs. 


Estimated wind velocities over Lake Okeechobee reached 65 m.p.h. in 1950, and 
126 m.p.h. in 1949, Average water level in lake at time of storms was 13.43 ft. in 
1950, and 13.87 ft. in 1949. High kill of crappie in 1950 is exvlained by fact that 
storm struck after crappie had begun annual spawning migrations into unprotected 
shallow waters and streams, according to fishery biologists of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. High kill of catfish in 1950 probably resulted from 
decided increase of that svecies in affected areas. On basis of these figures, com- 
mercial fishermen and State biologists estimate that 5,000,000 lbs. of fish were killed 
by 1926 hurricane when storm center passed over lake while water level was at an 
all-time low. Similar estimates place the 1928 kill at 2,000,000 Ibs., and the 1944 
kill at 500,000 Ibs. In contrast, 1947 hurricane caused little fish kill because Lake 
Okeechobee was at high water level. 


Species 
Bass 
Crappie 
Bluegill 
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inland over the Miami area, causing 
a loss of over 100 lives, and property 
damage in Florida was estimated at 
$100,000,000. It produced winds of 
138 m.p.h., and a tide about 12 feet 
above mean low water at Miami. The 
storm crossed the peninsula into the 
Gulf, still maintaining tremendous 
strength, and passed inland in the 
Mobile-Pensacola area causing winds 
in excess of 100 m.p.h. 

One of the most destructive hurri- 
canes of the century passed across 
Florida in the Palm Beach-Lake Okee- 
chobee section on September 16, 1928, 
causing tremendous damage to prop- 
erty, and the loss of nearly 2,000 lives. 
Most of the loss of life was due to 
drowning in the Lake Okeechobee 
area. This storm, with a small con- 
centrated center, passed over the 
island of Puerto Rico on the 13th, 
causing torrential rains and great de- 
struction. By the time the hurricane 
reached the Florida coast, the ‘eye”’ 
of the storm was 25 miles in diameter, 
and the wind velocities were not near 
so great, due to the spreading out of 
the storm over a larger area. 

The hurricane of October 12-22, 
1944, caused tremendous damage, es- 
pecially to the citrus and trucking 
areas, as this storm originated in the 
western Caribbean, moved across 
Cuba in the Havana area, entered the 
Florida peninsula near Sarasota, con- 
tinued northward and passed over 
Savannah, Georgia. Winds of gale to 
hurricane force were felt by the entire 
peninsula of Florida, east of Talla- 
hassee. 

One of the “great” storms of recent 
years passed inland over Florida in 
the Ft. Lauderdale area, and crossed 
the peninsula to Naples on September 
17, 1947. This storm caused consider- 
able property and crop damage, and 
the loss of 11 lives in the state. 
Hurricane winds were felt along the 
east coast from near Daytona Beach 
southward to the upper keys, a dis- 
tance of nearly 300 miles, while winds 
of 100 m.p.h., or over, were exper- 
ienced in the Miami-Palm Beach area, 
a distance of about 70 miles. This 
storm maintained winds of over 100 
m.p.h. while crossing the state, and 
caused heavy damage on the west 
coast in the Sarasota-Everglades City 
area. Considerable damage was dealt 
the middle Gulf coast area, with the 
loss of 34 lives, when, on the 19th, the 
storm moved inland over the southeast 
coast of Louisiana. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER 
A definite increase is noted in the 


trequency of storms of all intensities 
that have affected Florida in the last 
quarter century, in comparison to the 
preceding quarter century. The for- 
mer period had 17 storms, while a 
total of 48 visited the state during 
the past 27 years. The average per 
year over a 65 year period has been 
approximately one and one quarter 
storms. Several years during this 
period did not produce a single storm, 
while as many as four occurred in 
other years. During the four-year 
period of 1947-1950, a total of 10 
storms entered the state. No explana- 
tion can be given for this increase, 
and records are not available over a 
sufficient period to determine whether 
some long-range cycle actually exists. 

—END 





PANA-VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacoochee River, un- 
excelled fishing and hunting. Fresh water fishing for bass, bream, 
crappie and the best wild turkey and squirrel hunting in Central 
Florida, with many small lakes offering excellent duck hunting 
in season. Fourteen modernly equipped housekeeping cottages 
with restaurant serving excellent home cooked food. Boats, 
motors, guides, complete line of fishing tackle in stock as well 
as live bait at all times. Write for information and reservations. 


RUFE WYSONG, Manager 
Panasoffkee, Florida (Tel. Bushnell 2061) Sumter County 


Catch Fish! Catch Fish! Catch Fish! 


MUD RIVER FISH CAMP 


“The Best Fresh and Salt Water Fishing’’ 


Four Miles West Weekiwachee Springs 
on State Road 50 


YOU CATCH THE BIG ONES HERE 
HERNANDO COUNTY — Ott Cook, Owner 





NEW MODERN CABINS 


SUTTONS LODGE 
NEW HOTEL BEDS 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
BAIT - MOTORS - BOATS - GUIDES 
“Follow the signs east of Hernando”’ 
ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 





ATTENTION 
TARPON FISHERMEN 


We are Distributors for the following 
Lines of Tackle Manufactures: 


PFLUEGER SOUTH BEND 
OCEAN. -CHY SHAKESPEARE 
HEDDON PENN REELS 


A complete line of other items needed 
for your fishing frip. 


Buy through your dealer, if he cannot 
supply you, write wus. 


Spicola Hardware Co. 
1907 East Broadway 
TAMPA, FLA. 
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RING’S RADIO AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


3003 Nebraska Avenue Phone 2-1010 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


“TAMPA’S OLDEST” 


Complete Line of Fishing Tackle, Rubber 
Boots, Camping Equipment and Ammunition 


Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 
A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 


Keys Made, Repairing of Safes and Guns 
1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 


THE REEF RESTAURANT 
and 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
at 7 mile bridge—Oversea Highway 


FOR FINEST OF SALT WATER ANGLING 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 


CONRAD’S 
AMOCO STATION 
2701 — 4th Street North 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


THOMPSON ENTERPRISE, Inc. 
HARDWARE DIVISION 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
FINE FISHING TACKLE 





MUSA ISLE INDIAN 
VILLAGE 
1700 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami, Fla. 


ALLIGATOR FARM — INDIAN VILLAGE 
ZOO AND TROPICAL GARDENS 







LET’S GO FISHING 
Martin’s new aluminum Fishtail Propeller is 
the handiest device a plug or fly casting fish- 
erman has ever used; he can have more 
pleasure fishing and handle the boat himself, 
than if someone was paddling for him; speed, 
Same as rowing; truly a fisherman’s pal. 
Weight 7% lbs. Price $25.00. 
MARTIN’S FISHTAIL PROPELLER 

6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


W. R. DANIEL---Realtor 


WE SELL AND INSURE ANYTHING 
For Results— 
GIVE US A CHANCE 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


105 E. Lafayette Phone 2-1569 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


MYERS AUTO SUPPLY 


Fresh Water—Salt Water—Fly Tackle 
REEL REPAIRS 


901 Bird Street 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
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was that during the two months the 
thermocline theory was tested, only 
one fish was caught below the ther- 
mocline. A hundred or more wall- 
eyes and smallmouth bass were 
caught in the upper part of the ther- 
mocline, near the temperature that 
each species of fish preferred. And, 
during the Solunar Periods, there 
were times when a smallmouth bass 
could be brought to the surface to 
strike at a surface plug. This was 
midday fishing, as we were only ex- 
perimenting to check theories. The 
cool of the evening, night and early 
morning were disregarded since that 
is always a natural time for fish to 
prowl about anyway. 


So far, you can see that this author 
really has profound respect for water 
temperatures, thermoclines, and Sol- 
unar Periods. Call them theories, or 
what you wish, agree or disagree, but 
a smattering of knowledge concerning 
these subjects, and a small degree of 
intelligence in using them, has spiced- 
up many a day of fishing for me. 
They have produced fish when one 
fish would have been worthy of men- 
tion in the local newspaper. They are 
“in the act” for keeps as far as this 
fisherman is concerned. 


About 12 years ago, I wrote a piece 
for the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER, 
published by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, entitled, “80 Days Bar- 
ometer Fishing.” It received some 
acclaim by fishermen. The article per- 
tained to Rocky Mountain trout, and 
how they were affected, or reacted, to 
barometric changes. To be on the safe 
side, and to have a fair idea of the 
subject, we have kept a daily barom- 
eter chart for 10 years. In fact, we did 
nothing but fish for 10 years. The 
only vacation we had from fishing was 
when driving from place to place, or 
while in the hospital for physical 
repairs. 

Have we changed our opinion on 
the conclusions reached so long ago? 
No! On the contrary, we find them 
still true, especially where fresh-water 
fish feed on or near the surface. Deep- 
feeding fish, in fresh or salt water, 
do react differently at times. More 
about that later. 





How does the barometer tie in to 
fishing? The barometer indicates 
weather, and weather changes. Man, 
beast, bird and fish all enjoy good 
weather. For man and fish, we be- 
lieve, all the so-called theories men- 
tioned above are connected. For the 
fisherman, skill, presentation, exper- 
ience, and knowledge of fish habits 
are all essential, and should be cor- 
related with fishing theories. 


Here are a few general rules for 
fishing, as related to the barometer. 
Please remember, however, to add to 
this information every particle of 
fishing knowledge that you possess. 


Rapidly falling barometer: No fish. 
Rapidly rising barometer: Few fish. 


Slowly falling barometer: Few 
fresh-water fish; many salt-water 
grouper, and the like, found at con- 
siderable depth. 


Slowly rising barometer, and nice 
weather: Many fish, both fresh and 
salt water. 


Favorable barometer readings are: 
29:97, and up. 


Rapidly falling barometer: Get for 
home, you’ve got dirty weather com- 
ing, and right now. 


Rapidly rising barometer: Watch 
out for a northwest blow. 
Slowly falling barometer: Know 


your boat and your ability to handle 
it. Grouper bite well at this time. So 
do other salt-water fish found in 
deeper water. Fresh-water fish, how- 
ever, slow up in their biting—you can 
almost tell what the barometer is 
doing by the delicate way they are 
biting. 


Slowly rising barometer: Assemble 
all you know and go get ’em. With 
the barometer above 30:00, you are 
almost assured of good weather and 
good fishing, if you have the neces- 
sary know-how. 


Steady barometer, 30:00 and above: 
Work the daily barometer rise which 
recurs every day from 6 to 10 a.m., 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. The correspond- 
ing low barometer readings are about 
4 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Finally, don’t overlook any special 
knowledge you may have in your 
noodle. You probably know something 
that we don’t know... so use it. 

Theories can’t catch fish, but, by 
golly, they sure do help. —END 
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them need cooking; some because the 
starch grains need to be broken up, 
and some because they are so tough. 


During World War II, a set of gov- 
ernment instructions said, “You can 
eat almost anything which grows 
around your camp.” While this is rela- 
tively true, it must be acknowledged 
that even in Florida there are numer- 
ous exceptions; some few plants are 
poisonous, and many are so hard and 
lacking in the elements of human food 
that they are of no value. It is im- 
portant that we should know the really 
useful varieties. 


In the first place, there are green 
growing plants which are not only 
edible, but quite palatable in the raw 
state. The first of these is smilax, fre- 
quently called “bamboo” locally. All 
the species are edible, but the best is 
the well known vine which we use for 
Christmas decorations. Smilax is 
closely akin to asparagus, and when it 
comes up in the spring it sends up a 
long tender shoot which looks exactly 
like asparagus, and tastes like it, too, 
only it is much better, either raw or 
cooked. Sometimes two or three feet 
of these shoots are tender and edible. 

Although smilax is frequently called 
bamboo there is also a wild bamboo in 
Florida. Young wild bamboo shoots 
are edible, but they are so small, and 
become tough so quickly, that they are 
unimportant as a source of wild food. 

Second to smilax is the heart of 
cabbage palm, or palmetto, which is 
good either cooked or raw. It is quite 
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a job to get at this heart, but if you 
are starving you will have plenty of 
patience. It is probably fortunate that 
this heart is so difficult to get; other- 
wise these wild palmettos would have 
been destroyed by food hunters, since 
the heart is both substantial and 
pleasingly flavored. Even the little 
scrub palmetto, which grows only a 
few feet high, and covers so many 
thousands of acres, has an edible heart 
about the size of a man’s finger. 


It may be surprising to hear that 
the common purple-flowered thistle is 
edible, and in fact, considered a treat 
by some epicures. The approved way 
to harvest it is to take a stick and beat 
it down, stripping off the spiny leaves 
and branches. Then the stem may be 
peeled and eaten “as is,” or it may be 
sliced up to make a salad. The stalk 
is hollow and irregular in shape, and, 
if it is sliced into thin “thistle rings,” 
it is quite attractive in appearance. 
Again, we must give warning that it 
can be used only when young and 
tender. 

There are many other tender buds, 
or young shoots, which may be eaten 
raw. In addition, there are some 
things, not important as foods, which 
are pleasing to chew on as you walk 
along. The wild oxalis, or wood-sorrel, 
comes in this class. This is the little 
plant with three-lobed leaves, like 
clover, which is called “sheep sorrel’ 
or “sour-grass.” The leaves have a 
very pleasing, mild acid taste, and G. 
W. Carver, celebrated Negro chemist 
of Tusgeegee, once described how they 
could be substituted for lemons to 
make a pie. Not only may it be eaten 
raw, but, cooked with other greens, it 
would add a desirable acid taste, much 
like the effect produced by pouring 
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only complete alli- 


The 
gator book, by national 
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years’ observation. 24 

amazing illustrations, 2 color 

plates. Send 25c in stamps 

or coin. 50,000 already sold! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

I enclosed 25c. Please send book. 






St. Augustine Alligator Farm 
Established 1893 Route AlA 


St. Augustine, Florida 


TOM’S FRESH WATER 
FISHING CAMP 


at the Miami River Canal Dam 


Boats, Motors, Bait, Tackle, Refreshments, 
Location 22 miles N. W. Miami, Route #27 


Mailing address 225 N.W. 40th St., Miami 


W. A. PARRISH 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
MARATHON,.. FLORIDA 


Island Acreage, Homesites and Business Lots 
at Marathon, the Heart of Florida Keys 


SOMBRERO HOTEL 


IN THE HEART OF THE KEYS 
W. R. JESSEE, Owner-Manager 


MARATHON, FLA. --- PHONE 6 


ROMER L. BAUCUM 
“SELLING THE FLORIDA KEYS” 


Box 222 Phone 2301 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 





McCOMB TACKLE SHOP 


Marathon, Fla. @® Hall's Camp 


EVERYTHING IN FISHING TACKLE 


ON FAMOUS KEY LARGO 


BLUE MARLIN RESTAURANT 


FINEST OF SEAFOODS 
GUN COLLECTION 


Rock Harbor, Fla. P. O. Box 79 
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CRIM‘S 
BAIT AND TACKLE 


“EVERYTHING FOR FISHERMEN” 
George Crim, Owner 


Ph, 9135 HOMESTEAD, FLA. 


WYLDEWOOD BIRD FARM 
1000 N. Federal Highway 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


IMPORTERS — EXHIBITORS — BREEDERS 
UNUSUAL AND EXOTIC BIRDS 


Cages — Feed — Seed — Supplies 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


CHIMPANZEE FARM 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


APES AND MONKEYS FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 


THE FLAMINGO 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE & RESTAURANT 
Maud & Gil Spence Phone 2551 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 


STEAKS, SEAFOOD, KEY LIME PIE 
Food cooked especially for You 
Modern Cabins, Hot & Cold Water 


THE HEART OF THE FLORIDA KEYS 


MUNICIPAL AQUARIUM 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA’S 


Number One Tourist Attraction 


FISHING TACKLE 


THE TACKLE BOX 
3907 Nebraska Ave. Phone 26-0273 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Where not only you find the best in fishing 
tackle but expert reel repairmen and expert 
fishermen! Also the latest fishing information 


MIAMI RARE BIRD FARM 
Box 100, Kendall, Florida 
HUNDREDS OF BIRDS, MONKEYS AND 


ANIMALS ON EXHIBITION 
AND FOR SALE 





AL PFLUEGER 
TAXIDERMIST 


North Miami, Fla. Box 1328 





“FAMOUS DUPREE GARDENS” 
FOR SALE: 845 acres of land 24 miles north 


of Tampa. Most beautiful spot on West Coast 
of Florida. Club house, 2 houses, servants’” 
quarters. All completely furnished. Beautiful 
shrubbery. Small private lake. 14 mile front- 
age on large lake. Jungle and walkways. 


Flower garden. Orange trees. Price $137,500. 
Cash $50,000, balance 10 years. 
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diluted vinegar on turnips or mustard. 


The young tendrils of grape vines 
have a similar pleasing acid taste, and 
so do the young leaves. A delicious 
treat may be had by boiling sliced or 
chopped meat which has been wrapped 
and tied in young grape leaves. Un- 
fortunately, most of our wild grapes 
in Florida are “bullaces,” and belong 
to the muscadine group, so their ten- 
drils and leaves are tough and bitter. 

There are also various wild mus- 
tards, such as peppergrass. Stems, 
leaves, and even flowers of this plant 
have a mild and pleasant pungent 
taste. 


Around watery places there grows 
a little round-leafed plant, descrip- 
tively called pennywort, or marsh pen- 
nywort, which has a long, under- 
ground stem that tastes similar to 
carrots or celery, for although it does 
not look like it, the pennywort belongs 
to the carrot family. On the sea 
beaches, there is a species which is 
bigger and stronger than the inland 
type, and its flavor is stronger. 


While there are many other leafy 
plants which may be eaten raw, most 
of them are more digestible and pala- 
table when cooked. Florida is some- 
what lacking in the bigger mustards 
which form the bulk of wild greens 
further north, but some of the smaller 
ones mentioned above do fairly well 
as cooked greens. An abundant supply 
is furnished by various members of 
the Rumex genus (sorrels) which are 
commonly known as “yellow dock,” 
“sour dock,” “narrow dock,” and other 
such descriptive names. One dense 
cluster of the basal leaves, two or 
more inches broad and from a foot to 
two feet long, would make a sizeable 
mess. 


Personally, I have always had a lik- 
ing for the young tender shoots rather 
than the more leafy greens, so I prefer 
young blackberry, polkstalk, or elder 
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shoots, with the blackberry being es- 
pecially good. When these come up in 
early spring, a thick shoot, several 
inches long, is tender and good. The 
leaves of the polk and elder are also 
good, but we must be careful here. 
Polk leaves are somewhat poisonous, 
and, if the green leaves are used, they 
must be parboiled and the first water 
poured off. Elder leaves have a laxa- 
tive reaction, and too many should not 
be included in any one mess of greens. 
This laxative effect may be neutra- 
lized by adding leaves of the teaweed 
which has an opposite effect. This 
plant is a mallow, and is akin to cot- 
ton, hollyhock, and okra; the leaves 
are good when eaten raw. 


There are no doubt many other wild 
plants which would make good greens, 
and, in fact, we may agree with the 
statement quoted above that you can 
eat almost anything which grows 
around your camp, especially if you 
are not particular about the flavor. 


Mushrooms are another source of 
delicious food, but here is where one 
should use extreme caution. One or 
two safe rules may be given, but, even 
so, we have to be careful. All puff- 
balls are edible, but sometimes a 
mushroom of the umbrella type, be- 
fore it has opened, resembles a puff- 
ball, and a careless person might be 
fooled. The coral mushrooms are also 
non-poisonous, but they are apt to be 
tough. The common pasture mush- 
room, with its pinkish gills and peel- 
able crown, is easy to recognize once 
you have seen it. Incidentally, a 
squirrel is an expert on these, and if 
you see one eating a mushroom you 


can eat it also. In fact, we might 
paraphrase an old saying to advise: 
“You can eat anything which the 


squirrels eat; and then you can eat the 
—END 


(First of two articles by Dr. Bellamy.) 


squirrels.” 
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really want to go in for tarpon, or other salt- 
water fly fishing, get one of the slow-action 
rods. You'll find it a wonderful bass-bug 
rod as well. 


The tarpon fly reel should be a sturdy one 
especially when used in large bodies of 
water where baby tarpon are prone to make 
long runs. It should provide accommoda- 
tion for at least 100 yards of backing, it 
must have a dependable drag, and it must 
be able to withstand the onslaughts of salt 
water. It need not be expensive; a number 
of moderately-priced fly reels which will fill 
the bill are currently available. For small 
fish in small water, however, just about 
any fly reel will give satisfactory service. 

Your choice of a fly line for tarpon fish- 
ing depends only on what you and your rod 
like best. Any line that suits you and bal- 
ances with your rod will be perfectly satis- 
factory. I, personally, prefer a size GAF 
nylon line for the simply reasons that I can 
cast better with a torpedo-head line, GAF 
fits my rod, and nylon is impervious to salt 
water. 


Until recently, cuttyhunk linen lines were 
considered best for backing lines, but the 
newer small-diameter nylon surf or squid- 
ding lines are far superior. They are easy to 
splice to the casting line, their small diam- 
eter helps prevent overcrowding of the reel 
spool, and their resistance to salt water rot 


makes them thoroughly dependable. The 
backing line should be at least 100 yards 
long—and preferably 200 for big-water fish- 
ing—and of 14 to 25 lb. test, depending on 
the size of the reel and the strength of the 
leader. The backing should be considerably 
stronger than the leader tippet, for insur- 
ance against loss of expensive fly lines to 
long-running fish. 

Nylon is again in order for the fly ljeader, 
which may be level or tapered to fit your 
fly line. The fly end of the leader should be 
of 6- to 12-lb. test, depending on the size 
of the flies used, and the tarpon you expect 
to hook. The light tippets are fine for fish 
weighing up to about five pounds, but lead- 
ers terminating in tests of 10 or 12 pounds 
are a must for larger tarpon. Hooked tarpon 
have a way of chaffing leaders on their 
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hard, bony lips, and fish weighing si: 
pounds or more generaly fight long enough 
to wear 6- or 8-lb. tippets through. 

As tarpon can be decidedly line-shy, long 
leaders will often get you more strikes than 
short ones. For best results, use a leader as 
long as your rod—or longer, if you can 
handle it. 

May-time is tarpon-time in Florida. Put 
your fly outfit in the car and drive to some 
creek or canal which leads to salt water. 
When you see that “roll” which puts first 
the dorsal fin, and then the tail, out of the 
water, followed by a bubble or two when 
the tail has disappeared, rig up the fly 
rod and start casting. Try all sorts of re- 
trieves and all sorts of flies. Don’t be dis- 
mayed if you miss your first eight or 10 
strikes; maybe you'll hook the next one. And 
then the fun begins! —END 





DOGS AND HUNTING 
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think so. I have never raised a gun-shy 
dog, and I have never shot around one until 
I took to the field. 

I believe that if you teach the dog to love 
and trust you, he won’t be frightened when 
you shoot. 

But if you rather, you might try making 
noises, such as clapping your hands loudly, 
when feeding the pup. Later, fire a small 
pistol during the feeding, and still later, 
fire a shotgun. 

Personally, I don’t like this system. I 
think there is more danger of frightening 
the puppy in doing this than there is later 
in shooting a gun. 

I don’t have space here to go into all the 
points. But remember these few fundamen- 
tals and you'll do all right in training. 

Remember that YOU must learn too. 
Make a pal—a companion in every sense of 
the word—of your dog. Then he won’t need 
any training. 

The training of hounds is a little differ- 
ent. Next month we'll go into that a bit. 


—END 


VACATION — FISH — RELAX 


at Panasoffkee’s newest fishing camp. Modern, 
clean 
living rooms, 


airy 
Clean 
fish- 


cottages, electric kitchens, large 
bedrooms, private baths. 
1950 Johnson Motors, guides, 
Write 


HELFER’S COTTAGES 
Fla. Ph. Bushnell 2922 


dry boats, 
ing tackle. 


Panasoffkee, 








GREEN TAVERN 


Located on U S #19 — 1 mile south 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EATING PLACES 


In the heart of Good Fishing 
and Hunting Section 
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FRANK M. WILSON, Cantonment, recently 
landed a comparative rarity — a 31-lb. 
striped bass, while fishing from the boat 
“Little Simpson’’ on Escambia River near 
Pensacola. Taken on light tackle, with 20- 
Ib. test line, the striper measured 372 
inches. 








MRS. EVELYN LINES receives posthumous award of Citation for Meritorious Service on 
behalf of husband, Thomas M. Lines, Florida game agent representing the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who died in line of duty September 24, 1950. Presentation is being made 
by William T. Davis, Atlanta regional supervisor of law enforcement, on behalf of Secretary 
of Interior Oscar L. Chapman and the Fish and Wildlife Service. Coleman Newman, director 
of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, looks on. Mrs. Lines is presently 


employed by the Game Commission. 





Talquin Plan Survey 
Shows 3,350 Acres 
Hyacinths Destroyed 


TALLAHASSEE — Hyacinths on Lake 
Talquin are being sprayed again in the 
cleanup stage of “The Talquin Plan” 
(FLORIDA WILDLIFE, January, 1951), 
directors of the Talquin Hyacinth Eradica- 
tion, Inc., reported recently. 


With coming of warm weather, some hya- 
cinths returned to the lake. A survey showed 
an estimated 150 acres thinly scattered over 
the lake. 


It was found that the program carried on 
last fall killed over 90 percent of the esti- 
mated 3,500 acres covered by hyacinths. 

The directors decided that now is the 
time to begin the final mop-up. This opera- 
tion will again be carried on by plane from 
Boozers Landing on the Gadsden county 
side of Lake Talquin. 

Florida Power corporation representatives 
met with the board and said that they also 
were beginning operation on the mop-up. 
The corporation is constructing two boats 
especially equipped to spray hyacinths on 
a continuous program. 

Planes will operate only a short time since 
only a small number of hyacinths remain. 
However the power company boats will 
keep a continuous watch to keep the lake 
from becoming infested again, officials said. 
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Illegal Keepers Of 
Protected Birds 


Face Prosecution 


MIAMI—Eighty-two birds settled down 
in their new home at the Crandon Park zoo 
recently. 

They were delivered by two federal wild- 
life officers who confiscated the birds in 
Key West, along the Florida Keys and in 
Greater Miami. 


The officers explained the 82 were among 
species of migratory non-game and game 
birds protected by federal law. Only free, 
public zoological parks are allowed to keep 
them in captivity, they said. 

The officers said they will go to the 
United States district attorney's office to 
request prosecution of the individuals from 
whom the birds were taken. About 15 per- 
sons were involved, they said. 

Similar seizures were made last year, but 
the offenders were not prosecuted. 


The two federal agents, working in plain 
clothes, spent a week in Key West. They 
were aided by Curtis Wright, district chief, 
and J. P. Hodges, assistant district chief 
wildlife officer of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Twenty-three of the birds were seized in 
Miami. Charles M. Brookfield of the Audu- 
bon Society here said seven of this group 


Shoemaker Renamed 
To National Water 
Pollution Board 


Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation director 
of the National Wildlife Federation, was re- 
cently reappointed to the Water Pollution 
Control board in the United States Public 
Health Service by President Truman. 

The Board was created under the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1948 aimed at coordinating 
and assisting State and Regional efforts to 
control pollution of waters. 





were painted buntings found in a pet shop. 

“People who had seen them burned up 
the phone wire to our office,” said Brook- 
field, who relayed the complaints to the 
state and federal men. 

Brookfield listed other birds seized at 
commercial establishments here as Ward’s 
herons, black-crowned night herons, a long- 
billed curlew, a laughing gull and a number 
of black-bellied tree ducks, rare in Eastern 
United States. 

Eight doves—mourning and white-winged 
—were taken in the Keys. 

The group brought from Key West in- 
cluded cardinals, indigo and painted bunt- 
ings and mockingbirds. 

Brookfield said federal officers found evi- 
dence at Key West that some of the pro- 
tected birds had been smuggled to Havana 
for sale as pets. 
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GARDNER WILSON 
PASSES IN TAMPA 
ON MARCH 26TH 


Gardner Wilson, 54, of Tampa, employee 
of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, died enroute to a Tampa hos- 
pital Monday, March 26. Death resulted 
from a hemorrhage resulting from a heart 
condition. 

Born in Scotland in 1897, Wilson, who 
was employed by Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey Combined Shows, Inc., for 17 years, 
joined the staff of the  state-published 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine as an ad- 
vertising salesman on October 9, 1950. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Carolyn 
Wilson, 1709 Hillside Drive, Tampa, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Patricia Bond, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Funeral services were conducted from the 
Wilson Sammon Co. Funeral Home and in- 
terment took place at Myrtle Hill Memorial 
Park, Tampa. 





STICKS AND STONES 
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me. I’m counting the days until I get back 
home to Florida and some largemouth black 
bass fishing. 
CHAS. T. DIXON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You can take off your iron hat now, Phil. 
They’re all gone. 

NO WHISKEY 

I have now received and carefully read 
the three issues of your magazine since my 
subscription first began. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on being able to produce such 
an interesting and worthwhile publication 
without the aid of revenue from the “Whis- 
key-Ads” that appear in almost all maga- 
zines, and which are so abhorrent to many 
of us. 

Some people think a fishing trip is not 
complete without a flask of whiskey in their 
pocket. Personally, I prefer a clear sight 
and head to enjoy to the fullest the nibble, 
or strike, and capture of a fish without hay- 
ing to drag it. in with grab-hooks. 

ANDREW K. BERNSHOUSE 
Sumter, S. C. 
FROM DING 

You are doing an excellent job, and, hav- 
ing been in the publishing business all my 
life, I don’t see how you can keep it going 
on a $1.00 a year basis. 

I had hoped that by joining and paying 
dues to a local conservation club that a 
subscription to your magazine would be 
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COTTAGES 





BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


PARADISE Deluxe Cottages overlooking 
famous Lake Tsala Apopka. Electric 
kitchens, refrigerators, and hot water, 
tub and shower, innerspring mattresses. 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Guides. Her- 
nando, Fla., on Rd. 200 N. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 
— The All Purpose Dog you’ve read 
about. PUREBRED BEAGLES. Puppies 
usually. All dogs registered in A. K. C. 
LEONARD BENNETT, Lake Weir Ken- 
nels, Oklawaha, Fla. Phone 8464—Ocala. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild 
Ducks, Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varie- 
ties. DAVIS & GIST, McIntosh, Fla. 
Florida Permit #25, Federal #33208. 











GAtldltfe Tradtng Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 











FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT'S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. 
Prepaid.—_GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIP- 
LEY, FLORIDA. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


LAKEFRONTS, Fishing Camps, Acre- 


age, Groves, Riverfronts. E. A. Coffill, 
Realtor, 5000 Nebraska Ave., Tampa. 


FISHING AND HUNTING LODGE— 
American plan, established 25 years, big- 
gest bargain ever offered in this section. 
$55,000.—E. J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, 


Florida. 





automatically included, and that all sports- 
men’s clubs would likewise contribute to the 
support of the magazine, but it seems that 
this method of subscriptions has been dis- 
carded—too bad. 

J. N. (“DING”) DARLING 


Captiva 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE still offers a dis- 
count rate to any conservation or sports- 
men’s organization that sends in bulk sub- 
scriptions. By selling subscriptions at the 
rate of $1.00 per year, and remitting 75c of 
this to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, such or- 
ganizations can materially increase their 
treasury. For further information contact: 
Circulation Dept., Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

WILDLIFE OFFICERS 

I have enjoyed reading every issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE since subscribing a 
year ago, and I am enclosing a check for 
my renewal. 

I have been doing a good bit of fresh 
water fishing in Florida for the past two 
years, and I want to commend you for the 
fine men you have as your wildlife offi- 
cers. 

Several times, I have been checked for 
license and limit, and I would like to have 
this happen every time I go fishing, as the 
men were so friendly and courteous. 


Your sunshine is wonderful (the same 
kind we have just across the line here in 
Georgia), but it wouldn’t be half so much 
without that wonderful fishing asset you 
have. I hope part of this dollar for my 
subscription will be used to preserve and 
perpetuate your fishing. 


AL M. FEINBERG 
Station WPAX 
Thomasville, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN 
I am a commercial fisherman and enjoy 
reading Florida WILDLIFE very much. I 
also have five sons, and they enjoy it too. 
I would like to see you publish in your 
magazine how many pounds of catfish have 
been sold during the year 1950. 


M. M. METTS 

Winter Garden 
AZALEA CITY 

I have just completed reading a copy of 

your monthly publication, and find it to be 
the finest of its kind that has ever come to 
my attention, and it is my desire to receive 
it monthly. Would you kindly send a sub- 
scription to my home address? 


ROY S. ROGERS, Pres. 
Azalea City Builders, Inc. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Definitions of ree eden 


It would seem to this writer that 
there are many basic elements in con- 
servation. Ask any outdoorsman, poli- 
tician, rancher, or manufacturer, and 
you are quite sure to receive four 
vastly different definitions. 

The outdoorsman may feel that 
good conservation policies are all that 
is necessary to produce an abundance 
of fish and wildlife. To the politician, % 7 
it may mean the support necessary to Bill 
elect him over his opponents. To the 
rancher, it may mean the water supply to irrigate 
his pastures, or produce a crop. And, to the manu- 
facturer, it may mean the growth of our forest to 
produce an ample supply of pulpwood or lumber 
for his factory. 

All of these groups reap the rewards of conser- 
vation individually, but if it aids one group and has 
damaging effects on another, the real conservation 
movement is being defeated. Good conservation 
requires keen cooperation, and may be attained 
only when the members of all the groups consoli- 
date and consider each others requirements. 

Much has been written pro and con, and a solu- 
tion which will benefit all of us is wholly possible. 
The results already attained, and those in the 
offing, are gratifying. 

A question often asked by the average sportsman 
is most perplexing; “Just what is true conservation?” 

We are 100% behind it, but who knows what 
true conservation really is? We do know that con- 
ditions are continually improving, and we are also 
convinced that there is a reason for this. We know 
that the rewards of conservation have been suc- 
cessfully established and that the benefits will be 
for everyone. 

Most of us have been brought face to face with 
the fact that certain natural resources are gone, or 
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will be in a very short time. It is still 
apparent, however, that many of us 
fail to realize the enormous value of 
the many resources with which Florida 
has been blessed, and won't until the 
supply is gone, or nearly depleted. 
This writer seriously believes that 
flood control and water conservation 
are among the foremost factors con- 
fronting the present administration. 

Florida is one of the best hunting 
and fishing regions in the country 
and, with the good work accomplished by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, there is 
every indication that it will continue to be so in 
the foreseeable future. The Commission has, 
against all odds and charges of “bungling and in- 
efficiency” brought by persons of unknown capa- 
bilities and others of questionable status, made 
great strides and produced results second to none 
in this vast expanse of territory which has to be 
patrolled and managed. It has formulated a_pro- 
gressive long-range program for the future men 
who may be free from politics and able to stand 
on their own feet. 

I do believe, however, that, if the game com- 
missioners would temper their wrath, and “play 
together,” it would greatly improve the coordination 
which is so necessary in all effective conservation. 
An outstanding example of development of wildlife 
propagation and management, against all barriers, 
during 1950 is plainly seen in the successful 1950-51 
hunting season. 

Yes, I do believe that our Game Commission can 
stand on its own feet in the future, as in the past, 
and eventually have its own day in the sun, as well 
as freedom from the annoying and pestiferous at- 
tacks which are natural in all worthwhile enterprises. 


WI HAA 


Freelance Writer 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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